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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[March 15, 1856. 



TAIiK OF THE BO AD— NO. XXXV. 
*' Wai, Pat, how did you get through since?" said Jen. 

" Well, I put in the sorest time that ever came on a wife 
and childer," said Pat. "I stood at the cross, and I 
offered to work under wages, and not a man would look at 
me ; for Father John read me out at the chapel, and when 
work was scarce, and the boys all looking for it, nobody 
would have any call to me." 

" And wouldn't any of the Protestants give you work 
itself?" said Jem. 

" Well, the Protestants is mighty shy of them that turns," 
said Pat. " They're afeard of trouble, and they don't like 
to come under Father John's tongue no more nor ourselves. 
And, besides, the people was riz about the election, and all 
the blackguards was up, and them paid for mischief, and 
the railway paid to fetch them on Sundays and week days 
into Kilcommon from Newtown, the way them that did 
the beating would not be known, and no one dnrst go 
•gain Father John and his boys while that lasted ; and it's 
myself that got it too, when Father Peter gave the wink on 
me, and them boys followed me out of the town, and fell to 
jostling and kicking me." 

" And did they hurt you, man ?" said Jem. 
So Pat put one hand on his chin, and the other to his 
upper lip, and he pulled his own mouth open, and then 
tried to say, " Will you look where my teeth wor, Jem." 
So Jem looked, and three of Pat's front teeth were gone. 
" Oh. man alive, did the villiainsdo thaton you?" said Jem. 
" Why wouldn't they ?" said Pat. "When Father John 
took the praties off me, why wouldn't they take the teeth ? 
What call would I have to teeth ?" 

" Isn't it the wonder the government doesn't make a law 
to let people do as they like and vote as they like, without 
(ticks and stones on them ?" said Jem. 

" Will, Jem, isn't there law for that already, only the 
polis can't be on every road to see fair play. Sure the law 
is good enough, if the priests would only tell the boys to 
mind it ; but it's neither law nor gospel with them. Well, 
I seen one man anyway, and he did it rightly." 
"And what was that, Pat," said Jem. 
" I don't know his name," said Pat ; " but he was a snug 
farmer, and him a Roman, coming in to vote again the 
priest. And I seen him put his horse in a stable, and his 
cart on the street ; and he stuck the whip in under the hay, 
and him just starling down the street to vote. Well, some 
decent people advised him for to not go down the street, 
for the boys was killing every one with the sticks. Well, 
he just turns and looks down the street, and sure enough 
he seen them at it. Well, the never a word he says, but 
just takes the whip out from under the hay, and the fine 
new thong it had on it, and away he walks down the street, 
and him looking that quiet and that bould. Well, I just 
followed him down a bit, and afore he got fifty yards there 
was twenty made a run at him with; the sticks. Wei), he 
just drew a crack of the cart-whip you would hear a quar- 
ter of a mile off, and you never seen a flock of sheep run 
f artier nor tbey ran before him. Well, I seen Father 
'eter come into the middle of them, and says he, ' For 
shame, hoys ; is it cowards you are ? Go back to him this 
minute ;' and back they went, and the next crack just sent 
them flying again; and he marched down the street, crack- 
ing his whip every foot, and looking at no one, and not one 
meddled him. Well, that was the time Father Peter gave 
them the wink on me, and I knowed I was set, and sure 
enough I was." 

" Ami couldn't yon swear it on them ?" said Jem. 
" And how would I know the Newtown boysto swear it 
on?" said Pat. " Sure that's the way it's done, by strange 
boys. And wasn't I alone, and wouldn't there be twenty 
to swear I done it myself 7 But I wouldn't care for that, 
once the election is done," said Pat ; " sure it's the praties 
and the work that 1 care for." 

" And how did you come through at all?" said Jem. 
" The way we come through the famine — starving and 
crying." said Pat. " 1 never knew worse m the (amine ; 
and its hai ilcr nor all when man does it on you, and not 
God." 

'• And wouldn't you speak to Mr. Owens, maybe?" said 
Jem. 

" Well, I wouldn't, for I didn't turn for meal, and I 
wouldn't have that put on me," said Pat ; " and Mr. Owens 
thinks little of them that would turn for meal, or he could 
have plenty of tbero, as 1 know well, sol didn't go near him." 
" Ami now did you get through at all ?" 
" Weil, i put down the old coat I got after harvest and 
BiddyV petticoat, and on that we got some turnips, and 
when that was done, the childer cried themselves to sleep ; 
but when the darlings got up next day, and never got bit 
■or sup, and the wife crying in the corner, 1 thought I was 
gone wild entirely. And the. good wife she is, that never 
•aid one word to fault what I done, nor let me see her cry- 
ing while she could hide it. Well, tha't was the sore day, 
and it was coming on the sore night; and I was thinking 
would I take the childer to the workhouse, if they got 
through the night ; but wouldn't that be the sore place on 
them and me, after what I done? Sure, them that turns 
has no business in the workhouse. And where would I 
ever get another cabin to put them in, if I got out again? 
Well, while I was . turning ii over, what would come into 
the house only a bag with a half-hundred of meaj, and a 
new blanket, ami five shillings, that Mr. Owens sent down 
when he beard the way we were. Well, if the darlings 
hadn't tbeir supper that night, it was quare. Well, I went 



•town to Mr. Owenfrnext daytotfamk htm for the chitder's 
lives, and he allowed it wasn't he done it at a) I. ' It surely 
was, your reverence,' saysl. And with that he said ifewas 
money that was given to him'by reason of the Rights of 
Conscience Society,* and that if I didn't get- work to earn 
for the childer's bread, he would get the Rights of Con- 
science Society to come to the place themselves, And set up 
work for them that was put out of it. ' And what's the 
Conscience Society your reverence?' srvs t. And so he told 
me it was a society m Dublin and Hi England that allowed 
every man had rights of conscience to worship God anil 
read his book, ami that would help every man to that same 
when it was took off him. And he allowed it was the Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin and the Protestants that done 
that same. ' I mind that now,' says I. ' Sure I seen a 
man out of England that told me he went into a meeting, 
and heard the Archbishop making them a speech, telling 
them to keep up the rights of conscience ; but it's littleT 
thought then it was to send the supper into my poor dar- 
lings' mouths, and them at the last shift." 

" Well, if that don't come nearer to feeding the birds nor 
anything ever I heard," said Jem. *" If the quality would 
only mind that advice, and stand up for the rights of con- 
science for every man to do what he knows is right, that 
would be the thing to put heart in poor men like us to do 
what's right. It will be the great day for Ireland when the 
rights of conscience is free. But how did you come on, 
Pat, when that meal was out?" 

" Well," said Pat, " that got me through till the weather 
took up for the praty-planting. So I takes my spade, anil 
stands at the cross. Well, who would come by but Father 
Peter, and says he, ' Boys, aren't you Catholics, and is it 
standing with a turncoat heretic you are V says he. ' What 
business has turncoat heretics about the cross?' says he. 
* Will I be ashamed of you for boys that won't stand up for 
your religion ?' says he. With that I spoke up to him : 
' It's the Queen's street I'm on,' says I, ' and I ax leave of 
no man to stand on it. I'm come here to earn the childer's 
bread with my own hands, and nobody else's,' says I. 
' You'll have to leave this,' says he. * Boys,' says he, 
' will you stand it to have the likes among you ?' Well, 
with that Mr. Nulty steps in, hiring men. ' He won't leave 
it till I hire him, Father Peter,' says Nnlty. l Is it hiring 
turncoat heretics you are?' says Father Peter. 'That 
won't hurt his digging,' says Mr. Nulty. ' Sure he's the 
best spade in the parish, and I'll hire him afore anyone. 
Boys, wages is high, and I don't grudge top price, and over 
too ; but the man that gives work for the wages is the man 
for me,' says Mr. Nulty. Well, Father Peter got quite 
mad, and says he, 'If you hire that turncoat you'll not get 
another man in the street to go with you, and with that he 
kept looking at the boys as if he was cursing every mother's 
son of them in his heart, 'cause he knew well there wasn't 
a man there that wouldn't sooner go to Mr. Nulty nor to 
any one else. • Won't I ?' says fir. Nulty. ' Isn't it a 
free country, and can't every man do as he likes with his 
own hands and his own money ; but it isn't free all as one 
as the slave states in America, where no man thinks he's 
free but when he is walloping a nigger. We want no slave- 
drivers here to make us free of their horsewhips, nor no 
niggers to work for walloping or horsewhipping! I give 
free wages, and I'll get free men,' says Mr. Nulty ; and 
then he turns to the boys, and says he, ' I meddle with no 
man's religion, and I have no call to them that does ; let 
every man take his own way for that, and give another the 
liberty he likes himself: wages for work and work for 
wages is the bargain here.' Well, he said that out like a 
man. You know, Jem, the way Mr. Nulty lays a thing 
down, as if it was better nor done once he says it. So 
Father Peter seen he was beat, and off he went, choking 
with rage, and Mr. Nulty just took the pick of the boys; 
and now, Jem, I wonld get work at the cross just the same 
as another, and Father Peter himself won't dare to 6ay 
again it." 

" Well, there's nothing- beats a priest like standing up to 
him, because they're not used to it," said Jem ; " and they 
are so feared too, because once the boys sees tbey con be 
beat, why they are down entirely." 

"Jem, it's the work that will make Ireland free," said 
Pat. " Sure, when labourers is scarce, aman will betook for 
his spade, and not to please the priest. And I know what 
I'll do now : I'll handle myself at the spade ; for sure when 
a man get-* good wages he may give good work, and never 
fear but he'll get the wages now, when he gives the value ; 
for them that has to give high wages will be thankful lor 
willing hands and hearts to work. So, with God's blessing, 
I will get through yet " 

We trust what the Irish people have already suffered, and 
what they yet may learn, may be made instrumental in 
making Ireland free. There is no liberty like that which 
Christ has promised : " If ye continue in my word, ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
And we believe that the present state of the labour market, 
and the rising rate of wages, will do ■ more than any law 
could do towards securing to the people of Ireland the 
power of being free. But wages can be raised and main- 
tained at their proper level only by labourers being resolved 
to give good value tor good wages, as Pat intends to do. 
At the same time, there is much yet to be done to secure 

* W« aust admit that Mr. Omatt ha*, no doubt from. tbe punting 
nature or poor flit's case, rstber excerded his autboricr. To prevent 
miscoDCppiioo, »• ihiek It ngbt M> subjoin u brief lUMnt or tbe 
rules or toe Bigots of Cooaoieuca Soeiety, abJcb w« euengli reeooa- 
mend to tbe attention of all our readers. 



" the rights Of oonsoienee""for poor' Irishmen ; arid we* hope 
that Pat's expenience may air up tuny to support .that 
admirahle society, which comes before the public- iir a jmaoj- 
ner which jxlyien ti atii i it to .their c— li i ln nca.miiLwatyutfc 

The Societr tor protecting the Rights of Crmsnienr«"w*i 
institated in I860, tinder the patronage of his Gram the 
Archbishop of Dublin, for the purpose of protecting. >a* 
the exercise of their Christian liberty, those: converts 'who 
have been deprived of all former means of earning a 1 veu- 
hood on account of their change of religion. 

It is no part of the objeei of this society to interfere, in 
any way, with the teaching and converting ol iho people ; 
nor can it restore tbe social or friendly m;. which may 
have been sacrificed to the tree exercise of i-nn«eiencv, by 
then who have been taught to exchange err ir fir truth; 
wot when their siniernv ha* he-n surhVieuilv nmed Hv this 
most painfnl ordeal, aggravated hy the w.int uf those neces- 
saries of life formerly obtained by daily laboo , it appears 
to be a clear Christian duty to reach forth a helping hand 
to preserve such objects of bigotry from perishing through 
exclusive dealing or want of employment. For this pttr- 
pose, the society makes grants to trustworthy individuals 
in each locality to enable them to provide employment ; 
with the distinct understanding, that no money shall be 
given except as wages lor work actually done, or *or the 
tools and reproductive materials required for it ; anil that 
a full account shall be furnished, stating names ami dates 
for all payments. 

The committee have had the satisfaction of learning 
that, at least in one locality, the mere knowledge of the 
existence of this society has effectually hindered perse- 
cution. 



CffiTMpitiieiue. 



THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC HYMtS. 

Sir, — Being one of those who think Mutt rie ens- 
troversy between' Protestants and Catholics binges mainly 
on theqnestion of the infallibility of the Chnreh, I have 
taken a3 much pains as my opportunities would permit 
to make myself acquainted with what has be n said on 
this subject on both sides. With this view, I have e.ire- 
fttlly pet used your pages ; and I was particularly struck 
with the argnment put forward by the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in a sermon entitled " Search after In- 
fallibility," which you inserted in, I think, your first 
volume. I was so staggered by Dr. Whately's argument, 
that I consulted a Catholic friend, who is deeply read 
m controversial theology, and asked him how this ar- 
gument, which seemed to me unanswerable, could be met. 
After some deliberation, and looking over books, he 
handed to me a volume of essays by the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Professor of Dogmatic Theology m Maynooth, 
and told me that I should find in it a complete refutation, 
of what he called Dr. Whately's sophistry. I read the 
essay carefully, and, so far as I can judge, Dr. Murray 
has, as my friend said, completely answered Dr. Whately. 
Still, I am anxious to know whether you can say any- 
thing against the soundness of Dr. Murray'.-, argument, 
as 1 don't quite trust ray own judgment when two skilful 
logicians are defending opposite sides of a question. 'At 
present I am entirely convinced by the Maynooth pro- 
fessor. But I send jou an abstract (as caret tiliy made, as 
I could) of bis reply to the Protestant Archbishop, in 
hopes that you will favour me with your opinion tiieivoo. 
Dr. Murray denies Dr. Whately's inter.-n.i-e, that if our 
Blessed Lord had instituted an infallible, authority -SO 
earth for defining articles of faith and settiig contro- 
versies, St. Paul (to whom such an iustimion nuts* 
have been known) would certainly have referred to it as 
a means, or rather, the means of meeting the dangers 
against which be warns the Ephesian elders ; and that 
he would not have confined himself to exhorting thnwto 
"watch and remember," Sec. (Acts.xi, 31 ), as if these 
were the only means of safety. St. Paul, Dr. Murray 
argues, had, as the context shows, h'mself taught every 
one of them the whole counsel of God. Cni-eii le-ilty, 
they had no need to recur to an infallible tribunal, either 
to learn for the first time what they h>id not kiiovu be- 
fore, or to learn more fully and distinctly what ih.-j had 
previously received but partially and imperfectly. 1'hvU 
knowledge was complete. They needed no foither 
teaching from any tribunal, fallible or infallible. The 
danger threatened was from open heretics and scuis- 
matics, endeavouring to corrupt the faith — "speaking 
perverse things" — and to break tbe unity of the church— 
"to draw away disciples after them." To meet and de- 
feat tueh adversaries there was no use in flying to -an 
infallible church, infallible council, or intalliole see. 
They had learned tbe true doctrine already from an infal- 
lible Apostle.^No authority on earth — Pope,Council,or.Uni 
versal Church— could teach more truly, or interpret more 
clearly. They fastened tiie treasure of bound doctrine. 
Their duty was simply to preserve it. And the mode 
which St. Paul indicated waa the only one whereby this 
could be effected, viz. : " Take heed- to j ourselves" . • • 
"Watch" . . . ''Remember." Appeal to another infal- 
lible authority would have been useless. Tbe function of 
infallible authority, as such, isto:nres«Tve, define, pot- 
pose, teach, .sound doctrine, and proscribe erroneous 
teaching. The Ephesian Elders already possessed, the 



